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SIR, 


OU may remember, the other day, when we were diſcou 

upon the conduct of Demoſthenes, I diſcovered ſuch a tendern 
for his memory as an honeſt man, as well as an orator, that you upbraided 
me with partiality ; and, when I had endeavoured to maintain what I had 
thrown out, by inſiſting on ſome obſervationg-with regard to the principal 
affair, in which he is accuſed of corruption, the affair with Harpalus, you 
told me I contradicted the teſtimony of all antiquity, and charged me with 
preſumption, 


I do not know whether I ought to repeat what I ſaid, but I cannot 
3 that, if my partiality, as you called it, come out upon enquiry 
to be nothing more than an affection for injured merit, you yourſelf muſt 
not only allow it to be a laudable, but to deſerve a more honourable name, 
and to aſſume the character of juſtice; and if my preſumption appeared 
to ariſe not merely from a love of novelty, but ſhould prove to be ſupported by 
the concurrent ſenſe of great writers, and the circumſtances of the fact itſelf on 
the very face of it, you would indulge that preſnmption, and call it not only a 
proper attention to authority but to reaſon. 


In faying this, perhaps I might be carried too far by the warmth 
which * 3 ES the nature, and conſtitutes the ſpirit, of 
converſation: but I own to you, I never experience more pleaſure, than in 
endeavouring to find the geniuſes of different ages and countries, whoſe 
actions have engaged the pens of hiſtorians, and the admiration of poſterity, 
free from thoſe blemiſhes, which the ill nature of the envious, or the pre- 
judice of party may have thrown on their behaviour. It is indeed for the 
credit of eloquence, that its greateſt profeſſors ſhould be in every reſpect its 
greateſt ornament; and I fit down therefore with perfect ſatisfaction to obey 
your commands, by giving my reaſons at large, why I am diſpoſed to think 
there is no colour for accuſing Demoſthenes of corruption. At the ſame time 
I would not be thought fo ſanguine in defence of a favourite hypotheſis, as 
not to admit that in all enquiries which d on imperfect evidence, we can 
only arrive at a certain degree of probability, and that ſuch a one as may 
ſerve to unſettle the credit of the opinion we adopt, rather than to eſtabliſh | 
the contrary. 


No man's character was ever more examined, traduced, or exalted, by 
his contemporaries, than the character of Demoſthenes. As, from his entrance 
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into the adminiſtration he ſet himſelf early to oppoſe the meaſures of Philip, 
thoſe writers, who were the penſioners and dependents of that prince, were ſo- 
licitous to frame every piece of ſcandal that could leſſen his weight in Athens, or 
increaſe their own. I would not inſiſt on this topic, or draw out any arguments 
to evince it; it is enough that every incident of his life ſhews.that he had a 
conſtant ſtruggle with the ambition of Macedonia, the malice of his enemies, 
and the levity of the people. Plutarch * affirms, that thoſe who had written 
libels againſt him were not a few. Ariſtides , in refuting Plato, who had 
cried down rhetoric in his Gorgias, from the ill lives of thoſe who excelled in 
it, after having defended Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, from the invec- 
tives of that philoſopher, ſpeaks to this effect; that though we may not per- 
haps be moved to find that Plato, the firſt among the Greeks, ſhould claim a 
right to be ſingular in opinion, and take the freedom to condemn eloquence and. 
orators, yet methinks it muſt raiſe our indignation very greatly, that men of 
little or no merit ſhould pretend from hence to blame both, and even dare, by 
forced concluſions, to depreciate the merit of Demoſthenes. Lucian , in 

his encomium of Demoſthenes, expreſſes himſelf very ſtrongly as to the affair 
of the bribe from Harpalus, and tells us that «© Hyperides, who had a mind to 
„ make his court to the people, was not aſhamed to be the inftrument in a 
« falſe charge againſt Demoſthenes, but that the people afterwards repented, 
* and his return was more glorious than that of Alcibiades.” So that it muſt 
be allowed on the one hand, we ought to be cautious in believing, in general, 
what is delivered to his diſadvantage, becauſe there were ſo many that acted 
either by motives of reſentment, or a deſire of recommending themſelves, and 
were induſtrious to make exceptions to his conduct; and on the other, we 
find thoſe facts in particular not only to have been doubted, but denied, by a 
writer of uncommon learning and reputation. 


I am ſenſible that the judgment of Plutarch in this caſe ſeems to go 

inſt us; and he relates the ſtory in a manner that gives one reaſon to 
apprehend he believed it; but in the compariſon between Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, he writes more uncertainly. * He | was accuſed,” ſays he, © of receiving 
tt bribes from Perſia, and condemned on Harpalus's account. Though we 
« ſhould grant that theſe are falſchoods invented by his enemies, who were 
« not a few, yet we cannot deny that Demoſthenes was unable to reſiſt the 


* Edit. Francof. 1599. t. i. p. 887. 

+ Phot. Biblioth. ex Ariſtid. p. 1312. Ed. Schott. 1653. 

1 A commentator of no note has ventured to affirm, that the piece concerning Demoſthenegy 
is not Lucian's, though it is written with all the eaſe, vivacity, and fancy of that author. Eſſe 
non videtur Luciani, ſed alicujus Lucianum ae % To ſo e ſo unſup- 

ed a determination, it is * to give the old anſwer, Valeat quantum v poteſt. Vid. 

ucian. t. 1. p. 685. Ed. Amſt, 1687. . 

Plut. t. i. p. 887. i 
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c gracious preſents ſent to him by kings; nor is this unlikely, conſidering he 
% was one who lent out his money upon bottomry.” A practice eſteemed 

diſhonourable in Greece. From Fx anus I think it may fairly be in- 
ferred, that this diligent biographer * was by no means ſatisfied with the teſti- 
monies upon which theſe actions are founded; and though he ſuſpects them 
to be true, it is becauſe he condemns Demoſthenes for accepting the favours 
of princes (which he might do in many circumſtances conſiſtently with his 
integrity) ; and becauſe he hazarded ſome part of his private fortune in the 
- inſurance of ſhips, a traffic become infamous for no other reaſon, than on 
occaſion of the exorbitant uſury extorted by ſome perſons concerned in it, 
and which it is not ſaid Demoſthenes was guilty of. For otherwiſe we may 
ſuppoſe Zſchines would not have omitted to take notice of it in the ſpeech 
againſt Cteſiphon. The argument of Plutarch turns intirely, you ſee, upon 
what he apprehends to be probable from Demoſthenes' love of money. 
But I am Ahpoſed to think he has ſuffered himſelf to be drawn aſide by the 
enemies of our orator; becauſe, if it cannot be made out that he once gave 
an advice to the Athenians contrary to the honour and intereſt of the ſtate, 
or to his own dignity, then is it not more reaſonable to imagine, his oppoſers 
were induced, from ſiniſter views, to vilify him by every art of defamation, 
than that he was tempted by thoſe views on every occaſion to give the 
wiſeſt counſels ? Quintilian adds weight to this ſentiment (xii. 1.) where he 
declares that he can by no means credit all that the enemies of Demoſthenes had 
ſaid of him, when his excellent meaſures in the adminiſtration of public buſi- 
neſs are conſidered, and his noble exerciſe of it. 


Thus far you will permit me to proceed in arguing. from the general 
tenor of his actions. But as I am perſuaded that this can amount 
only to the loweſt degree of probability, ſince the greateſt men are often 
falſe to their own honeſt ſentiments and honeſt practice, and by one unac- 
countable inſtance of miſconduct, cancel in the eyes of the world the merit 
and integrity of a whole life, I ſhall be far from reſting the thing here, bur 
proceed in the next place to ſtrengthen the poſitive teſtimony AT os with 
another from the accurate Pauſanias , and to oppoſe both againſt the 
more diffident one of Plutarch. 


* Perhaps the credit of the teſtimony eſteemed to be 4 againſt Demoſthenes by Plutarch 
may be greatly leſſened, when we conſider his general way of writing. He pretends not to 
value himſelf either on ſelecting with the utmoſt exactneſs, or on ranging in chronological 
order, the ſtories he gives us of great men. It was his defign to colle& the moſt remarkable, 
of what kind ſoe ver, that are recorded of them, ſometimes 1 his judgment, but gene- 

neglecting to do it. If we take not this thought along with us in turning over that ineſti- 


rall 
malls treaſure of ancient hiſtory, we ſhall frequently find it impoſſible to acquit a man of very 
comprehenſive parts and knowledge, from the moſt abſurd and ridiculous credulity, 

+ Corinth. p. 148 Edit. Han. 1615. 
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In his Corinthiacs, ſpeaking of the little iſland of Calauria, and the 
temple of Neptune, where Demoſthenes died, he fays, Within the inclo- 
te ſure of that temple there is a tomb erected in memory*of him.” Then he 
adds, A great deal has been ſaid by Demoſthenes himſelf, and others, to 
e ſhew, that he never took the bribe from Harpalus, I will tell you what 
“ has/been affirmed ſince. As ſoon as Harpalus had run away from the city, 
e he embarked for Crete, where, ſome ſay, he was murdered by his ſervants, 
and others, by one Paufanias. In the mean time Philoxenus, the Macedo- 
te nian, who had demanded the ſatrape from the Athenians, ſeized his trea- 
« ſurer, who had fled to Rhodes, examined him ſeverely till he had 
ce learned what orators had ſhared in the money, and being informed who 
e they were, he wrote a letter to Athens, in which he named them all, with 
« the ſum they had accepted, but made no mention of Demoſthenes, al- 
* though he was the greateſt enemy of Alexander, and Philoxenus had a 
private pique againſt him.” This is a very ſtrong circumſtance in our 
favour. What would you think now, if I could give you ſome ground to 
ſuſpect that the ſtory of the treatment our orator received in the aſſembly of 
the people is fiftitious and of ſmall weight, though this by no means affects 
the general turn of the argument. Plutarch“ tells ue, that the morning 
after Demoſthenes had taken the bribe, the rumour of his corruption was 
ſpread among the people, a circumſtance extremely incredible, as the affair 
would be tranſacted with ſecrecy, and there could be no room for immediately 
miſtruſting him, who had declared himſelf for ſome time ſingle in oppoſition to 
the ſatrape. He proceeds thus: On his appearing muffled up in the aſſembly, 
when it was expected he ſhould ſpeak to the matter in queſtion, the people 
laughed, and ſaid, he had a ſilver , an Apyvpayxn inſtead of a Zuwayyxn. 
But it is extremely remarkable, that we find A. Gellius, in his N. A. xi. g. 
. reciting a fact from Critolaus, an old hiſtorian, in all its circumſtances ex- 
actly parallel to that of the bribe from Harpalus. It is concerning the be- 
haviour of this orator towards ambaſſadors from Miletus. He had firſt inter- 
eſted himſelf, according to the account there given, againſt the Mileſians, and 
then was prevailed on, for a ſum of money, to be ſilent. Ir is faid, that 
in the morning after his taking it, he came into the aſſembly, excuſed himſelf 
from ſpeaking becauſe of the ſwelling in his throat, and the people threw 
out the very ſame jeſt. One of theſe, you will agree, muſt probably be falſe, 
and perhaps the credit of both may be affected. 


You muſt have obſerved that Pauſanias ſays, Philoxenus had inſiſted that 
the Athenians ſhould give up Harpalus before the flight and examination of 
his treaſurer. And Diodorus F Siculus informs us, that Antipater and Olym- 


* Vit. Demoſth. t. i. p. 857. 
+ Page 620. Edit. H. Steph. 1559. 
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pius, who were leſt regents in Macedonia, had demanded him in the name of 

Alexander. Plutarch too, in his treatiſe re dure, confirms the relation 

of Pauſanias, where he recites a bon mot of | fans: ee when the Athenians 

had made preparation to aſſiſt Harpalus againſt Alexander, and were alarmed 

at the ſudden appearance of Philoxenus, intended to intimidate them. How,” 

cries he, © will you be able to look at the ſun, when you cannot ſupport the 
« light of a candle?” ,, 


Hence I argue further, if one thing can be called more likely than 
another in the various and capricious diſpoſitions of men, it is extremely fo, 
that Demoſthenes, after having reſiſted this ſolicitation, to which every orator 
in Athens but himſelf had yielded, after having adviſed the Athenians, in 
direct oppoſition to their opinion, to ſurrender the fatrape, and this too, be- 
fore Alexander could attend to the puniſhment of a bad miniſter, ſhould 
rather adhere to this advice in the ſettlement of that prince in Babylon, 
when the Athenians themſelves came warm into it, when the intereſts of 

were entirely deſerted, when his treaſurer had fled, when his perſon 

was ſeized, and a commiſſion of enquiry into his wealth ſet on foot by the 
aſſembly, at the head of which Demoſthenes was placed. Theſe circum- 
ſtances are agreed on all hands; and it is added, that he drew up the decree 
which baniſhed the perfidious miniſter from the city of Athens. Would he 
then, while the decree was depending in the aſſembly, have wantonly expoſed 
his character to the mercy of his enemies, and his perſon to the reſentment of 
Alexander and of his countrymen, by favouring Harpalus, at the expence too 
of differing from himſelf, without any gloſs or colour laid over the glaring 
corruption, for the ſake of twenty talents and a golden cup ? This is a piece of 
infatuation below any man of common ſenſe, much more below the wiſdom 
of Demoſthenes. Our orator was at that time poſſeſſed of a large fortune. 
He therefore wanted not the riches of the . He was poſſeſſed of 
wer in the country, and had not long re defeated ſchines, his 

moſt idable competitor. He was, therefore, obnoxious f to the jealouſy 
of an unſteady people . It is true, the trial (of which I ſhall ſpeak pre- 
ſently) went againſt him: yet we ought not for that reaſon to pronounce the 
action a juſt one; becauſe it is well known upon what ſlender evidence, to 


„T. ii. p. 531. | 
+ Plutarch ſays, that the accuſers of Demoſthenes, and the Macedonian faction, were very 
in the city at this time. Vit. Demoſth. t. i. p. 857. 
t If it be ſaid, I have in ſome places of this eſſay intimated, that the ill uſage given to De- 
moſthenes aroſe from the influence of one „ and its averſion to his meaſures, and in 
others imputed it to the general unſteadineſs of the Athenian I would obſerve, that 
this ſeeming contradiction is eaſy to be reconciled : for though the Macedonian faction might 
perſecute Demoſthenes becauſe of his honeſt — 2 to their treacherous deſigns, yet they 
D er the ſpecious pretext of danger to the ſtate 
ambidon. ; 
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ratify what piques, the Athenians were uſed to exile their moſt deſerving 
Lad by ofttaciſins in former times; and notwithſtanding that cuſtom was 
laid aſide in theſe days, this national temper broke out in another way againſt 
Demoſthenes, who, like his predeceſſors, Themiſtocles and Cimor, had acquired 
an extraordinary influence. This might be the only crime he was guilty of; 
and Pauſanias * ſeems to be of that opinion, who ſays, that in him fortune 

a ſingular inſtance of her inconſtancy. We are told by Plutarch-f, as I oe 
intimated above, that Demoſthenes, being the moſt zealous man in the city 
againſt Harpalus, was * wy to draw up an account of the money he had 
brought along with him from Babylon, and to ſecure him in the citadel. 
After this commiſſion, he was accuſed of having given in a falſe account to 
the people, and ſuffering the ſatrape to eſcape, by conniving at the negligence 
of his keepers. At that time the ſtory of the bribe is ſaid to have come out, 
aggravated with this notable abſurdity, that he ſhould not have had a more 
than ordinary guard upon himſelf, when he was exerciſing an office, which, 
from the nature of it, ſhould give an occaſion to his adverſaries of i 
jealouſy, yet he had ſo extraordinary a one when every body elſe was intereſted, 
either through weakneſs or corruption, in Harpalus's favour. At that time 
alſo the witticiſm conveyed in the new coined word, agyvedyxn, was uttered in 
the aſſembly, when Demoſthenes roſe to defend himſelf. : and the people would 
not hear him. The ſame author Þ tells us, that ſomebody called out, « Will not 
tc you hear the man that has the cup in his poſſeſſion ?” And Athenzus | has 
recorded, that another man ſaid, © He who is uſed to upbraid his neighbours 
« with drinking off large cup-fulls has ſwallowed a great one.” 


One would conjecture from the various pleaſantries which are preſerved 
to us, that there was a formed deſign to cry down Demoſthenes. For otherwiſe 
it were natural to imagine he would have been treated with more tenderneſs, 
or, at leaſt, with more reſpe& and fairneſs. Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the nature of popular aſſemblies, will eaſily perceive what an effect theſe ſug- 
geſtions muſt have had in the minds of a volatile ſet of men, and what an im- 
preſſion they muſt have made to the diſadvantage of Demoſthenes, amo 
ſuch as were always ſtudious to humble the pride of miniſters, gy 


All this he endured with great ſteadineſs ; and that his credit might not 
be oppreſſed by popular clamours ariſing from private reſentment, he con- 
ſented not only to a ſtrift enquiry, but moved a vote C, that the magiſtrates 
of Areopagus ſhould hear evidence of the fact, and that thoſe who were con- 
victed ſhould be baniſhed. The houſes of the orators, whom the aſſembly 


* Pauſan. p. 148. 

+ Plutarch, t. ii. p. 846, 
1 Plutarch. t. i. p. 857.—E» yag Te; ovumecio TY xuAne Exer N ra d οα,,ß Ex0Me. 
Athen. 1. vi. p.245. Lugd. 1657 N | 
Plutarch. t. i. p. 857. | 
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ſuſpected were ſearched ; but we are informed that nothing was diſcovered 
by this means which could affect the character of Demoſthenes, a circum- 
ſtance too conſiderable to have been omitted by Plutarch, had it proved fo, 
He was indeed the firſt who ſuffered in the proſecution ; but I would draw an 
argument in his favour from his propoſing a trial, ſince, as Dinarchus very 
ſtrongly it, with a deſign of vating the charge, he was the only one 
of thoſe that were accuſed, who of his own accord demanded the Areopagitic 
council for his drew m—_ decree concerning it, and enacted, that the 
death ſhould be inflicted upon thoſe who were found guilty. 
An inſtance either bf ſingular temerity, or of a proper confidence in his own 
| Integrity, x * 


His condemnation ſeerns, from a paſſage in Photius's life of Demoſthenes, 
and another in the life inſerted amongſt thoſe of the ten orators, in the ſecond 
volume of Plutarch, and commonly aſcribed to that philoſopher, to have been 
owing to. the fear of the judges, and the practice of his adverſaries. Photius 
ves us the names of his accuſers, among whom Hyperides was one, as 
ucian alſo informs us. This man, he adds, prevailed in the Areopagus to 
find him guilty, which is expreſſed by xareoxwvace, a word not uncommonly 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. It is remarkable Photius does not tell us that he believed 
the fact; he only ſays, that the orator was accuſed, and, with his uſual brevity, 
ſuitable to the dry genius of an abridger of hiſtory, intimates his ſuſpicion in 
the manner of relating, without entering into the thing explicitly, that the 
whole was a fiction of his enemies. The fame circumſtance is ex- 
in the other life by ve, var If this then be the 

truth of the caſe, the judgment given againſt Demoſthenes reflects diſhonour 
on the court of s; and it is hard to imagine that the integrity of that 
venerable tribunal could be preſerved amidſt a very general corruption. The 
oration made againſt Demoſthenes by Dinarchus * can be but of little con- 
ſequence in this queſtion, ſince it was ſpoken to the people after he was con- 
demned by the "The fact is all along taken for granted, and it reads 
like the performance of a pleader, not of a judge. He was a man of a pro- 
fligate mercenary character, and was hired by the accuſers of Demoſthenes 


_ * Dionyfius Halicarnaſſenſis, in the life of Dinarchus, ſays, after Demetrius Magn. that this 
oration is not genuine ; but its authority has been admitted by fome writers. TI have, from a 

aſſage in it, drawn an t in favour of Demoſthenes whoſe validity will not be affected 
* the fi — ſpurious, becauſe this argument is well eſtabliſhed from a paſſa 
in Plutarch. If Demetrius's opinion be allowed, the credit of the oration is deſtroyed ; that is, 
of no r inſt Demoſthenes. Vid. Dion. Halic. t. ii. p. 179. Ed. Ox. 1704. 

The Sophiſts uſed to write Accuſations or Defences in this manner, as ſcholaſtic exerciſes 
of their wit and eloquence. The Oration againſt Demoſthenes imputed to Dinarchus was pro- 
bably ſuch, written ſeveral years after his — and in proceſs of time believed to be real, 

le to the fate of Polycrates's charge againſt Socrates, which Dr. Bentley has proved, 
beyond all contradiQtion, to have been ſictitious, though its authenticity has been admitted by 
2 Quintilian, and other great writers. It is from hence he brings an excellent 
proof of the ſpuriouſneſs of the 17th Epiſtle of Xenophon. Wotton on Learning, p. 415. 
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draw up ſpeeches for them. It is recorded, that he made ſeveral on 
noiſe os ii. 


to 
that 
p-. 850. | 
There are ſome circumſtances ſtill remaining, which I confeſs have their 
weight with me. Had fo ſcandalous a charge been credited by the Greeks in 


general, they would not at the ſame time have ſhewn ſuch regard to him in many 
places (Plut. t. i. p. $58.) and have received his counſels with attention 


Phot. Biblioth. Vit. Dinarch. p. 1484. Plutarch. t. 


Hellad. p. 1592) would have followed him out of the | city, many of them 
ing him money, procuring him recommendations, all of them exhorting 
en misfortunes with reſolution *; 
would his character have been able to ſupport itſelf in ſuch an inſtance of a 
fordid ſpirit, not to ſay, of an abſurd 1 ing. He was 
(Diod. f „I. 18.) within a year after his baniſhment, with the higheſt 
of honour ; and, as Plutarch atteſts, his countrymen paid the fine 
erireme was ſent by the city to tranſport him from Ægina, and 
landed at the Piræum, there was not an archon, prieſt, or perſon of 
tinction in the city, who did not 
brace him: fo that Demetrius Magn. 
of his return, becauſe it was more glorious than that of Alc 
t. i. p. 858.) M. Dacier thinks the Athenians were fo fond of 
they recalled Demoſthenes, not fo much for his good ſervices, as 
thing which he threw out in anſwer to Pytheas, who 
the cities of Greece from one another, and to perfuade them to pay 
to Antipater ; but I am willing to ſuppoſe this people acted on more 
motives, and were ſenſible of his real attachment to their intereſts 
knew they had obliged him to confult his ſafety by a voluntary exi 
fame reaſon that they had baniſhed their beſt citizens; and the fame 
mind which made them jealous of the greatneſs they had raiſed, 
no lefs warm in expreffing their repentance. 1 even think the 
bitter reflections which are ſaid to have eſcaped Demoſthenes, a confirmation 
of what I have advanced to prove, that he was condemned, not ſo much be- 
cauſe the accuſation of bribery was either made out or believed, as becauſe 
of the envy he had incurred on account of his ſuperior virtue. He upbraided 
Minerva with having choſen three monſters for her favourites, the owl, the 
dragon, and the people of Athens ; he adviſed all the young people, who went 
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to ſee and converſe with him in his exile, not to meddle with ſtate matters; he 
told them, that if he had been acquainted with the fears, ſuſpicions, and 
labours he had through, before he entered into the adminiſtration, 
and the choice of death or the roſtrum had been propoſed to him, he would 
have preferred the former ; and I cannot underſtand with what face he could 
accuſe his countrymen of ingratitude, in the letter he wrote to the ſenate and 
5 during his abſence (if the letters imputed to him are his) had he not 

own the baſeneſs of the calumny, and relied on the conſciouſneſs of his inno- 
cency. Let me add, that it is obvious to remark a manifeſt inconſiſtency 
in thoſe writers, who ſeem to admit the fact of his being bribed by Harpalus, 
and yet blame his ſorrow (Plutarch, t. i. p. 858.) becauſe generous minds 
are moſt affected with remorſe for ill actions. One would be apt to fancy, 
therefore, they give little credit to the accuſation, as if they had not explained 
themſelves on that head with ſufficient perſpicuity. 


After the defeat of the Athenians at the battle of Cranon, a garriſon of 
Macedonian ſoldiers took poſſeſſion of Fort Munychia, and Demades drew up a 
decree, in preſence of an embaſly from Antipater, by which the people con- 
demned Demoſthenes, and thoſe of his , to death“. In the mean time 
they fled out of the city, and took refuge in Calauria. The circumſtances 
2 — nds va known, and I will not enlarge on them. Plutarch 
peaks very elegantly concerning it (t. i. p. $88.). The temple of Neptune 
unable to afford him a ſecure Fr <4 fled = more —— altar, and 
reſcuing himſelf from the hands of his keeper, expreſſed his contempt for the 
cruelty of Antipater, His countrymen, filled F with a ſenſe of his uniformity 

in 


The e muſt have been intimidated into this ſtep by the victory —— Qs 
armed force which entered the city. As ſoon as they recovered their ſpirits (which was not long 
ory Boy ſhewed a great veneration for the memory of Demoſthenes ; and it appears through- 
out their whole behaviour to him, that however they might at different times be wilfully in- 
duced, or blindly miſled, to prejudice fo excellent a ſtateſman, yet whenever the 
enius of the Athenians could exert itſelf, they made his perſon or his credit ſome amends for 
errors or iniquities which had ed from an unnatural faction. . * 
Should it be objected, that attending Demoſthenes out of the city, re- calling him from 
xile with ſo many honours, and ing ſuch to him and his family after his death, 
was, perhaps, owing in the firſt of th e Caſes to the affection, and in the reft, to the power of 
his party, and not in any, to the general opinion held among the Athenians of his innocence ; 
it may be anſwered, that none of the hiſtorians throw out the leaſt intimation of this nature, 
and al of them ＋ aſſert, or clearly infinuate, the contrary. In truth, it is natural to 
imagine, that the Macedonian Edlen mu have been uppermoſt in the city, not only during 
bal? por of his firſt baniſhment, but from the time of his fecond baniſhment to the 
ea 


of Antipater, as no inſtance is mentioned of or: refolution taken after that time 


except decreeing a ſtatue to the memory of our orator) which could be difagreeable to that 


10n, But grantin the objection, we may give it a fair turn, to the of our argu- 
ment. For ifitis probable (conſidering the ſſuctuat ing ſtate of parties in Athens) that theſe 
honours c at different times — 
| 2 eq 
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in oppoſing the intrigues of Macedonia, notwithſtanding the offence it muſh 


ive to their new maſters, decreed a ſtatue to his memory, and that his children 

ould be maintained at the public expence, in the Prytaneum ; becauſe, as it is 
ſaid in the decree, he had been a good counſellor to the city, and had done 
thoſe things which were calculated to ſupport their liberties and conſtitution. 
Pauſanias tells us, in his Attics, p. 14. he ſaw the ſtatue; and of his death ſays, this 
was the event of that great orator's extreme benevolence to his commonwealth. 
It was well obſerved, © that he 3 RO ny to 2 intereſt of 
« his country, confiding on the grati peop never die in peace.” 
Such ——. of regard, methinks, would have proceeded from no writers, 
nor would they have called his exile a misfortune, if they had believed the ſtory 
of the bribe ; neither would the Athenians have paid him and his poſterity 
thoſe honours, in ſpite of Antipater and his tools, if they had not admired his 
integrity as well as his abilities. ; | 


I perſuade myſelf you will think the uſage, which Antipater gave De- 
moſthenes was highly odious to the Athenians, and tended to weaken his in- 
tereſt, when you reflect on what has been urged, and recolle& further what 
Plutarch declares, t. i. p. 850. Demades himſelf at laſt grew weary of the 
tyrant, and invited Perdiccas into Greece, telling him, that it hung on a very 
rotten thread. But Demades was betrayed by Dinarchus, before the plot 
could be carried into execution, and ſuffered for it. | 


It is from this circumſtance I would conjecture, that Antipater, or De- 
mades and Dinarchus . were his inſtruments) might, in order to leſſen the 
grief of the Athenians for the death of Demoſthenes, employ ſeveral writers to 
vilify and traduce his character, and hence might riſe that ſwarm of libels“, 
to which Quintilian gives no credit, which Plutarch ſays were not a few, and 
Ariſtides complains of. Nor canit be t chimerical to ſuppoſe (though it 
is to be wiſhed it were ſaid) that the partiſans of Antipater in the city might 
paſs the decree in honour of Demoſthenes and his family, which chi wk be 


equally probable, he was accuſed and diſgraced when they had leſs and his enemies more. 80 
that 74 in the one caſe the city was influenced by a party to extravagant panegyric without re- 
ſpecting the real character of the man, we may conclude, on the other, that it was influenced to 
a ſevere condemnation by the oppoſite party, without 8 juſtice or truth. 

It was not unuſual for the Sophiſts to invent ſtories of the great men of antiquity, as ſubjects 
of declamation in their ſchools. Demoſthenes appears to have ſhared the ſame fate with others 
in this way, which was perhaps a new ſource of calumny, not uſually attended to by the gene- 
rality of hiſtorians. One inſtance of this is to be found in the Ethopoiia of Severus the Sophiſt, 
where words are put into the mouth of Æſchines, on his Ie of Philip in the houſe of 
Demoſthenes. In the ſame collection there is a ſpeech ſuppoſed to be made by Æſchines to his 
adverſary on receiving money from him, as he was retiring privately out of the city into ba- 
niſhment. This laſt ſtory is in all 8 equally ſpurious with the firſt, though mentioned 


it. Oxon. 1676. p. 216, 218. 
conſidered 
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conſidered otherwiſe than a reproach for the ill-uſage he had received from 
thoſe men, as a public cenſure of the reſolution which drove him a ſecond 
time out of the city, and of thoſe meaſures which produced his death. We 
may ſuppoſe too that Demades and the Macedonian orators would take an 
opportunity in the courſe of the debate (for the motion would certainly oc- 
1 a debate) to repeat the low ſcandal they could draw together from all 

quarters, and Lo: way him as unworthy the favour of his country. From 
hence might ariſe the inſinuation, which hiſtory has tranſmitted to us in a 
dark and confuſed manner, concerning the bribes he took from the court of 
Perſia, to which himſelf gave a handle, becauſe he counſelled the Athenians 
to enter into an alliance with Darius, a ſcheme that appears in truth to 
have been the effect of policy and penetration, not of avarice and cor- 
rupucn. 


He alone oppoſed himſelf to the artifice of Philip, the enthuſiaſm of 
Alexander, the cruelty and injuſtice of Antipater, fighting to his laſt mo- 
ments for the intereſts of his country; was its moſt reſolute as well as its moſt 
able champion ; left the world when it was deſerted by all that is worthy the 
praiſe, the activity, or the attention of a wiſe man; expired with the cauſe of 
virtue and of liberty ; and he who is buried in their ruins is happier than he 
who ſurvives them. 


Such, Sir, are the reaſons on which I would aim to eſtabliſh a vindication 
of Demoſthenes ; and though you may think there is ſcarcely evidence enough 
to acquit him, I am ſure there is leſs to condemn him. In caſts of this nature, a 
few poſitive teſtimonies. are of more conſequence than a world of circum- 
ſtances, and yet circumſtantial evidence has this advantage over poſitive 
evidence, that whereas two or three witneſſes may concur in ſupporting a lie 
with uniformity and conliſtency, it is ſcarcely poſſible that a variety of circum- 
ſtances and contingencies can agree in the ſupport of any thing but truth, or 
in expoſing any thing but falſehood. For my own part, I do not wonder that 
unfavourable ſentiments have been frequently entertained of Demoſthenes. 
It is no hard taſk to perſuade men of the defects in great characters, becauſe 
we are well acquainted with the weakneſs of human nature ; but the ſecret 
difficulties which attend the actors in political proceedings, and which can 
neither be explained or prevented, they 3a not ordinarily the rtunity to 
know, the candour to weigh, or the wiſdom to underſtand. This I take to 
have been the fate of Demoſthenes. No man ever ſtruggled with more op- 
poſition in public buſineſs except Cicero, whom the voice of every age has 
placed in competition with him, and who had the benefit of copying from the 
Greek orator, with the merit of being himſelf an original. I will even venture 
to add, that, conſidering the jarring opinions, and more jarring intereſts, of men, 
few ever acted on this divided ſtage with greater recti * honour than De- 
moſthenes; even Plato would have retracted his cenſure againſt the ill Ives of the 
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rhetoricians, and ſpared the copious labours of Ariſtides, had he been acquainted 
with the future worth 2 Demoſthenes, or known that an 
orator was to ariſe out of his own ſchool*, who would reconcile thoſe two qua- 
lities, which himſelf had long thought incompatible, to the diſgrace of both 
eloquence and honeſty. 


* Fertur audi viſſe Platonem. Cie. 
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